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FOREWORD 


This  memorandum  examines  Soviet  weaknesses  and 
vulnerabilities.  It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
adversary  of  and  threat  to  the  United  States.  The  massive, 
unrelenting  and  ominous  buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  and 
nuclear  forces  undermines  deterrence,  destabilizes  international 
ecurity  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  viewed  by  US  political  leaders 
and  military  planners  with  equanimity. 

However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  deterrence  is  a  state  of 
mind  that  must  incorporate  more  than  quantitative  force  balances 
and  asymmetries.  Indeed,  the  calculus  of  deterrence  also  depends 
upon  the  political,  economic  and  military  weaknesses  and 
vulnerabilities  of  each  superpower.  These  are  important  because 
they  set  limits  to  the  options  a  state  can  pursue  in  hostilities  and 
what  it  can  expect  to  achieve.  A  state’s  vulnerabilities  also  provide 
a  framework  which  can  guide  its  opponent  in  fashioning  effective 
political  and  military  policies  to  deter  aggression  in  the  first  place. 

The  body  of  this  paper  examines  economic,  political, 
demographic  and  military  vulnerabilities  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  affect  its  domestic  and  international  priorities 
and  potentially  constrain  its  options  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 
Vulnerablity  analysis  is  an  important  element  of  the  deterrent 
calculus.  However,  one  must  avoid  the  error  of  inferring  from  the 
numerous  and  debilitating  Soviet  problems  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  continue  to  threaten  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
Soviet  vulnerabilities  in  no  way  reduce  the  necessity  for  continued 
American  vigilence  of  the  Soviet  threat  or  the  implementation  of 
the  crucial  defense  initiatives  undertaken  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  America’s  deterrent. 

The  Strategic  Issues  Research  Memoranda  program  of  the 
Strategic  Studies  Institute,  US  Army  War  College,  provides  a 
means  for  timely  dissemination  of  analytical  papers  which  are  not 
necessarily  constrained  by  format  or  conformity  with  Institutional 
policy.  The^c  memoranda  are  prepared  on  subjects  of  current 
importance  in  areas  related  to  the  authors’  professional  work  or 
interests. 
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This  memorandum  was  prepared  as  a  contribution  to  the  field  of 
national  security  research  and  study.  As  such,  it  does  not  reflect  the  i 

official  view  of  the  College,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  1 

Department  of  Defense. 


Major  General,  USA 
Commandant 
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ALL  FEATURES  GRATE  AND  STALL: 
SOVIET  STRATEGIC  VULNERABILITIES  AND 
THE  FUTURE  OF  DETERRENCE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  last  decade  has  not  been  a  happy  time  for  US  defense 
planners.  During  these  years,  they  have  witnessed  a  profound  and 
ominous  expansion  and  modernization  of  Soviet  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  capabilities.  At  the  nuclear  level,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  the  SS-17,  -18,  and  -19  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  with  multiple,  independent  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRVs)  which  rival  the  accuracy  of  the  most  modern  US 
Minuteman  III.  Moreover,  the  larger  yields  of  the  Soviet  warheads 
have  led  many  planners  to  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly 
approaching  and,  indeed,  may  now  possess  the  ability  to  deliver  a 
debilitating  strike  against  the  land-based  leg  of  the  US  strategic 
triad — which  has  been  instrumental  in  the  postwar  period  in 
preserving  peace  by  deterring  nuclear  conflict. 

The  deployment  of  more  than  350  mobile  SS-20  (with  MIRVs) 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  (IRBMs),  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  are  targeted  against  NATO  Europe  defenses;'  the  ability 


of  the  Soviet  Union  to  threaten  the  Middle  East,  Northern  Africa, 
Southwest  Asia,  Japan,  South  Korea,  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  and  even  Alaska  with  these  weapons  (as  well  as  the  Backfire 
bomber);  and  the  persistent  augmentation  and  modernization  of 
Soviet  conventional  land,  air  and  naval  forces  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world  have  had  several  unsettling  consequences  that 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  In  Europe, 
NATO  nuclear  superiority,  which  for  years  has  countered  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  superiority,  has  disappeared.  Consequently,  we 
observe  (1)  a  reemergence  of  the  doubts  first  voiced  by  Charles 
DeGaulle  more  than  25  years  ago  about  the  credibility  of  the  US 
nuclear  guarantee  of  Europe’s  security,2  (2)  a  broad-based  nuclear 
freeze  movement  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  (3)  calls  by  some  to 
abandon  America’s  continental  military  strategy  in  favor  of  one 
which  puts  more  emphasis  on  maritime  assets,1  and  (4)  an  increase 
in  anxiety  and  ambivalence  among  the  NATO  allies  across  a  broad 
range  of  military  issues.  The  emotional  debate  in  Europe  about  the 
December  1983  initiation  of  deployment  of  the  572  US 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  most  vividly  illustrates  these 
concerns.'' 

The  distressing,  massive  Soviet  military  expansion  of  the  last  two 
decades  shows  few  signs  of  abatement.  In  fact,  some  have  argued 
that  in  spite  of  the  economic  dilemmas  currently  confronting  the 
Soviet  economy,  the  Soviet  Union  conceivably,  cannot  reduce  the 
militarization  of  its  economy.1  Such  a  transition  might  cause 
serious  personnel,  bureaucratic  and  economic  dislocations  and 
deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  one  of  its  most  lucrative  sources  of 
capital:  the  foreign  military  sales  which  brought  the  equivalent  of 
S63.4  billion  in  1982  dollars  into  Soviet  coffers  from  1975  to  1982.‘ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  developments  have  caused  great 
alarm  in  the  West,  especially  when  they  are  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  a  Soviet  military  doctrine  which  stresses  speed,  shock  and 
surprise  in  offensive  operations’  and  the  active  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  which  is  designed  to  minimize  the  destruction  of  nuclear 
war  and  allow  rapid  postattack  recovery'.  While  one  need  not 
conclude  that  the  Soviet  leadership  views  war  with  the  United 
States  as  desirable  or  imminent,  it  is  likely,  however,  that 
heightened  Soviet  military  power  may  cancel  many  prior  US 
advantages,  reduce  US  policy  flexibility  and  allow  the  more  active 
and  ambitious  pursuit  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives.*  Indeed, 


it  is  very  likely  that  the  continuing  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan;  Soviet  support  for  the  aggressive  policies  of  Vietnam; 
and  Soviet  collaboration  with  its  Cuban  proxy  to  exploit  instability 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America  led  President  Reagan  to  conclude  that: 

Soviet  military  power  has  spread  around  the  globe  threatening  our  access  to 
vital  resources  and  our  sea  lines  of  communication,  undermining  our  forward 
line  of  defense  in  Europe  and  Korea  and  challenging  us  even  at  home  here  in 
our  own  hemisphere.10 

The  following  may  well  be  considered  as  significant  trends  which 
present  crucial  domestic  and  international  military  and  political 
challenges  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies:  (1)  relentless  increasing 
of  Soviet  military  power  across  all  functional  and  geographic 
fronts;  (2)  current  destabilizing  contentions  in  the  NATO  alliance; 
(3)  expanding  US,  Western  European  and  Japanese  reliance  on 
continued  access  to  scarce  and  critical  strategic  resources  (e.g., 
petroleum,  chromium,  uranium);"  (4)  proliferating  opposition  in 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  to  the  growth  of  defense 
spending  at  a  time  of  global  recession  and  economic  stagnation; 
and  (5)  an  expanding  "peace  movement  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  which  has  helped  to  undermine  the  prodefense  consensus 
that  helped  Ronald  Reagan  in  his  quest  for  the  US  presidency. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  Union  is— and  will  continue  to  be  into 
the  foreseeable  future— the  principal  threat  to  and  adversary  of  the 
United  States.  As  such,  the  student  of  national  security  wisely 
wonders  whether,  in  light  of  the  expansion  of  Soviet  military  power 
and  the  shifting  correlation  of  forces  it  generates,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  deterred  from  starting  a  war  with  the  United  States."  To 
evaluate  the  present  state  of  deterrence,  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  deterrence  is  a  state  of  mind  which  incorporates  far 
more  than  the  quantitative  or  even  qualitative  balance  of  weapons 
and  military  forces.  Richard  Betts  has  argued  that: 


Much  of  what  passes  for  net  assessment,  however,  is  a  narrow  focus  on  static 
orders  of  battle— the  observable  and  quantif  able  constiiuents  such  as 
manpower  and  equipment — or  dynamic  simulations  of  combat  engagement. 
The  numerous  subjective  or  intangible,  (actors  such  as  campaign  strategy, 
operational  doctrine,  training,  morale,  or  command  competence  receive 
shorter  shrift,  yet  these  factors  (unless  material  imbalance  is  overwhelming) 
almost  always  do  more  to  determine  the  outcome  of  battle  than  the  numbers 
of  troops  and  distribution  of  weapons.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  the 
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German  campaigns  of  World  War  II,  the  Israelis  in  195$  and  especially  1967, 
and,  more  recently,  the  South  Atlantic  War,  in  which  a  numerically  inferior 
force  of  British  Marines  with  little  fire  support  quickly  rolled  up  the  well- 
entrenched  Argentinian  garrison  on  the  Falkland/Malvinas  Islands.” 

Moreover,  the  military  doctrines  which  govern  the  use  of  these 
forces  and  relate  their  capabilities  to  the  political  objectives  they 
support  depend  on  far  more  than  static  ratios.  Deterrence  also 
depends  on  numerous  and,  often,  indeterminate  nonquantitative 
considerations — the  domestic  and  international  political,  economic 
and  military  vulnerabilities  of  the  actors,  and  the  uncertainties 
about  one’s  own  capabilities  as  well  as  those  of  an  adversary. 
Former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (1955-59)  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (1962-64)  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  in  March  1983  noted 
the  deterrent  contributions  of  the: 

. . .  uncertainties  that  plague  (Soviet  leaders  1 . . .  such  as  1)  the  unpredictable 
performance  of  their  strategic  weapons,  which,  like  our  own  are  of  necessity 
incompletely  tested;  2)  the  way  an  American  president  may  react  to  a  nuclear 
attack;  and  3)  the  likely  behavior  of  the  Soviet  people  and  unfriendly 
neighboring  slates  under  such  circumstances 14 

From  this  he  concluded  that  “non-military  adjustments  of 
deterrence  are  (equally]  important  and  add  substantially  to  the 
improbability  of  deliberate  Soviet  nuclear  aggression.”15  Historical 
experiences  and  national  culture  which  color  the  prisms  through 
which  states  view  international  events,  together  with  the  national 
will  of  the  various  key  actors,  are  final  elements  that  contribute  to 
the  often  arcane  and,  generally,  ambiguous  interpretation  of 
deterrence  at  any  time.  Without  these  views,  a  state’s  ability  to 
pursue  its  national  interests  may  be  paralyzed  irrespective  of  its 
aggregate  raw  military  power 

The  thesis  of  this  essay  is  that  when  one  views  the  potent  military 
capability  of  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  the  PRC,  and 
incorporates  the  nonquantitative  factors  noted  above  into  the 
strategic  equation,  one  may  concur  with  General  Taylor’s 
assessment  that  the  vulnerabilities  and  uncertainties  confronting 
Soviet  leaders  and  military  planners  will  continue  to  provide 
powerful  incentives  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  war  with  the 
West.14  Rather,  the  best  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  peaceful  (albeit,  politically  competitive) 
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coexistence  with  its  political  and  military  rivals.  In  reviewing  the 
arguments  below  that  support  this  conclusion,  the  reader  is 
reminded  that  while  serious  domestic  and  international  problems 
may  face  the  Soviet  Union,  it  remains  a  dangerous  foe  which  is  best 
deterred  by  Western  vigilence  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  military 
posture.  However,  the  reader  also  should  acknowledge  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  is  not  nearly  so 
precarious  as  some  contend. 

SOVIET  DOMESTIC  VULNERABILITIES 

Except,  perhaps  in  the  view  of  the  most  brazen  r  inet, 
national  power  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a  met  ~ 
end,  or  set  of  ends,  which  usually  include  such  goals  as  the  al 
of  the  nation-state,  its  culture  and  its  way  of  life;  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  of  its  citizens;  and  the  state’s  continued  ability 
to  increase  its  influence  with  other  states  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals.  From  this  broader  perspective,  the  national  security  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  vulnerable  to  serious  structural  and  systemic 
problems  facing  its  industrial  and  agricultural  bases  as  well  as 
demographic  trends  which  some  believe  threaten  to  interact  to  tear 
apart  from  within  the  last  of  the  world’s  great  multinational 
empires.  The  systemic  roots  of  these  problems,  the  bankruptcy  of 
ideological  exhortation,  and  politicai/bureaucratic  constraints  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  must  make  Soviet  leaders  far  from 
sanguine  in  their  evaluation  of  their  future  prospects. 

Soviet  Economic  and  Agricultural  Vulnerabilities.  The 
December  1982  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  study  of  the 
Soviet  economy  came  as  a  surprise  to  some  who  learned  that 
between  1950-80,  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  tripled, 
and  overall  economic  growth,  evaluated  at  4.8  percent,  was  not 
very  different  from  the  growth  rates  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  democracies. Nevertheless,  these  aggregate  figures 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  facing  unprecedented 
economic  problems  which  have  worsened  since  that  time  and  show 
little  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

Numerous  factors  contribute  to  the  recent  and  rather  precipitous 
drop  in  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 
found  below. " 


Year 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

GDP  growth  rate 
(in  percent) 

3.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

The  Soviet  Union’s  relentless  military  expansion  has  imposed  a 
mammoth  burden  upon  industrial  production,  investment  and 
modernization.  Military  spending,  which  grew  more  rapidly  than 
the  growth  of  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  during  the 
1 970’s,1''  retarded  the  development  of  the  productive  capital  base. 
For  instance,  Soviet  investment  priorities  during  the  1970’s  decade 
favored  heavy  machine  building  needed  for  application  in  military 
production.20  The  expenditure  of  funds  in  this  area  came  at  the 
expense  of  investment  in  transportation,  agriculture  (which 
remains  labor  intensive,  accounting  for  23  percent  of  the  Soviet 
workforce,  as  opposed  to  about  3  percent  in  the  United  States)2 ' 
and  food  processing,  to  name  only  a  few  critical  areas  whose 
deficiencies  ripple  through  the  Soviet  economy.  Furthermore, 
Soviet  maintenance  of  a  large  military  fore'  robs  the  economy  of 
manpower  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  becomirg  increasingly  scarce 
and  costly.  Finally,  the  diversion  of  a  large  portion  of  that  society’s 
best  minds  from  the  civilian  economy  into  the  uniformed  services 
along  with  the  massive  industrial  efforts  that  support  military 
research,  development  and  acquisition  are  bound  to  result  in  an 
economy  that  functions  at  low  levels  of  efficiency. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  Soviet  military  burden  are  only  one 
of  numerous  systemic  deficiencies  that  retard  the  economy  and 
defy  easy  or  rapid  resolution.  In  short,  many  of  the  problems 
currently  plaguing  the  Soviet  economy  result  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  over-centralized  political  and  planning  systems  themselves. 
Hence,  the  calls  by  Andropov  for  general  proletarian  discipline, 
less  corruption,  more  rapid  mechanization  and  the  linkage  of  wages 
to  increased  productivity  are  expectcu  to  bring  little  significance  or 
long-lasting  improvement.22 

At  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  economic  malaise  is  what,  at  times, 
amounts  to  a  deep  hostility  between  the  state  planners  who 
determine  production  goals  and  the  managers  charged  with  goal 


fulfillment.  The  excessive  demands  of  the  planners,  once  described 
as  extortive  by  Nikita  Khrushchev,  were  cited  recently  by  Secretary 
Andropov  as  a  significant  contributing  factor  to  the  waste,  black 
market  activities,  and  the  hoarding  of  resources  required  for 
production  of  scarce  goods,  and  the  theft,  poor  quality  control  and 
the  falsification  of  production  records  prevalent  in  the  Soviet 
economy.”  These  reactions  to  unrealistic  production  goals,  in  turn, 
contribute  to  Soviet  production  shortfalls.  The  34  percent 
underfulfillment  of  the  transportation  plan  during  the  tenth  Five 
Year  Plan  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  Soviet 
production  process  as  illustrated  in  the  table  below.” 

Planned  Actual  Achieved 

(1976-80) 


Mil 1 Iona  of  Tons 


Steel 

250 

148 

59.2 

Oil 

690-710 

603 

87.4 

Natural  Gas 

680-720 

435 

64.0 

Coal 

1180-1200 

716 

60.7 

Ceaent 

233-235 

124 

53.0 

Synthetic  Fibers 

3. 1-3. 2 

1.17 

37.7 

leather  Shoes 

900-1000 

744 

82.7 

Billions  of 

Kilowatt  Hours 

Electric  Energy 

2700-3000 

1296 

48.0 

The  rigidly  centralized  Soviet  economic  planning  production  and 
distribution  systems  are  a  second  structural  vulnerability.  This 
centralization,  an  artifact  of  the  requirements  from  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  1920-30  and  the  alleged  ideological  imperatives, 
now  interferes  with  the  flexibility,  incentives  and  innovation  crucial 
to  maximizing  productivity.  Such  centralization  is  characterized  by 
differentiated  responsibility  which,  for  instance,  does  not  make 
those  who  transport  raw  materials  responsible  to  those  who 
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produce  the  finished  product.  In  a  country  encompassing  11  time 
zones  and  lacking  an  efficient  transportation  infrastructure,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  production  plants  often  lack  critical 
resources  while  others  have  more  resources  than  they  can  use 
effectively.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  economy  is  characterized  by 
frequent  and  serious  bottlenecks  which  undermine  planning  and 
coordination  efforts  as  well  as  sabotage  cost  control  efforts.  A 
second  problem  associated  with  rigid  oversight  is  the 
discouragement  of  innovation.  Apart  from  the  low  funding  of 
nonmilitary  research  and  development  (R&D)  and  the  geographical 
and  administrative  separation  of  those  who  seek  and  develop  new 
ideas  from  those  charged  with  their  implementation, 
experimentation  and  innovation  usually  are  viewed  as 
counterproductive  because  they  divert  resources  from  the  plan’s 
fulfillment  and  often  result  in  immediate  production  shortfalls. 
Consequently,  the  short-term  prospects  of  innovation  threaten  the 
careers  of  industrial  managers  whose  advancement  depends  upon 
obedience  and  productivity  rather  than  experimentation.  Among 
the  many  shortcomings  of  this  inflexible  system  are  the  production 
of  shoddy  merchandise  which  is  not  competitive  in  international 
markets  (military  goods  and  energy  exports  are  the  notable 
exception)  and  the  subsequent  limitation  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  ”  Furthermore,  the  rigid  system  is  hard  pressed  to 
anticipate  or  to  control  wild  production  fluctuations  resulting  from 
various  factors  (such  as  an  extraordinarily  harsh  climate)24  which 
lie  outside  of  the  planning  system.  Hence,  the  Soviet  economy  is 
notorious  for  the  frequent  post  hoc  revision  of  its  plans. 

A  third  systemic  problem,  which  greatly  affects  the  Soviet 
economy,  is  the  lack  of  investment  in  the  neglected  and  woefully 
inadequate  transportation  system.  The  few  paved  roads27  in  the 
Soviet  Union  mostly  are  rendered  impassible  by  rain,  mud  and 
snow  three  seasons  each  year.  This  “roadlessness,”  known  as 
rasputitsa,  hampers  distribution  of  materials  and  goods  and  largely 
limits  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  to  integrate  the  vast  national 
wealth  and  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  far-flung  citizenry. 

Problems  of  motor  transport  place  a  premium  upon  water  and 
rail  transport.  Many  Soviet  waterways,  however,  are  frozen  during 
8  months  of  the  year,  thus  precluding  commercial  transport.  Soviet 
transportation  shortfalls  are  hardly  ameliorated  by  the  railroads, 
which  are  underutilized.  Vast  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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including  many  areas  rich  in  critical  natural  resources  such  as 
petroleum,  omain  unserved  by  rail  transport.  Moreover,  the 
concentration  of  population  in  the  European  portions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  causes  the  inefficient  use  of  many  rail  cars  travelling  toward 
the  east.  Fully  loaded  cars  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction  face 
severe  delays  at  all  six  transshipment  points  that  handle  80  percent 
of  all  Soviet  rail  freight.2*  This  condition,  in  part,  explains  why  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  all  agricultural  production  is  lost  in  transit2* 
and  why  the  completion  of  the  Baikal-Amur  Mainline  railroad  will 
alleviate,  but  hardly  resolve,  the  serious  transport  problems  faced 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Extant  demographic  uends,  which  will  not  be  overcome  by 
planning,  ideological  exhortation  or  marginal  adjustment,  present 
additional  problems  for  Soviet  decisionmakers.  These  trends, 
which  will  be  examined  at  length  below,  will  affect  the  Soviet 
economy  in  numerous  ways.  Among  the  most  salient  trends  in  this 
regard  are  the  aging  of  the  entire  population  and  the  population 
flow  away  from  the  economically  crucial  but  underpopulated 
eastern  territory.  The  aging  of  the  population  increases  the  social 
welfare  strain  of  monumental  pension  payments  as  well  as  slows 
down  the  expansion  of  the  workforce.50  Workforce  expansion  is 
particularly  crucial  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  its  increasing  allocation 
of  national  resources  to  the  military  obliges  it  to  rely  more  upon 
increased  labor  assets  than  increased  productivity  for  economic 
growth.  Soviet  labor  shortages  will  not  be  reduced  as  long  as  the 
military  continues  to  receive  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  youth 
cohort  and  labor  productivity  of  individual  workers  (who  are  given 
to  alcoholism,  sloth,  and  absenteesm)  is  not  increased.  These 
problems,  which  will  become  more  serious  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade,  will  continue  to  trouble  the  Soviet  Union  which  already 
relies  upon  workers  imported  from  allies  to  meet  the  annual 
demand  for  700,000  new  workers."  A  second  demographic  trend, 
the  flow  of  people  from  the  resource  rich  but  inhospitable  eastern 
regions  to  the  urban  centers,  has  not  been  reversed  despite  the 
Soviet  establishment  of  salary  and  educational  inducements  for 
those  working  in  these  harsh  regions.  - 

Finally,  the  continuing  problems  of  Soviet  agriculture,  which 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  brutal,  forced  collectivization  and 
inefficient  management  of  Stalin,  place  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  many  Third  World  countries.  Despite  < heir 
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intensive  efforts,  Soviet  leaders  are  embarrassed  that  the  country 
cannot  feed  itself.  Having  suffered  its  fourth  consecutive  poor 
harvest  in  1982,  the  USSR  is  compelled  to  import  vast  quantities  of 
grain  from  the  very  economies  whose  demise  has  been  predicted  by 
every  Soviet  leader  since  Lenin.” 

The  facts  that  only  10  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  arable,  that 
90  percent  of  its  land  mass  lies  north  of  the  parallel  demarcating  the 
US-Canada  border,  and  that  the  weather  is  harsh  are  not  adequate 
to  dismiss  the  system’s  inefficiency  or  low  per  capita  output  which 
is  only  5-10  percent  of  that  of  the  US  farmer.54  Among  the  many 
systemic  obstacles  to  agricultural  self-sufficiency  are,  specifically: 

(1)  the  absence  of  adequate  and  stable  agricultural  and 
transportation  investments  owing  to  the  military  spending  burdens; 

(2)  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  land  which  is  not  offset  due  to 
problems  with  the  production,  packaging  and  distribution  of 
fertilizers;  (3)  insufficient  incentives  to  the  individual  farmer;  and 
(4)  the  flight  of  rural  manual  and  skilled  laborers  to  the  cities 
causing  labor  shortages  and  larger  percentages  of  female  and  older 
farm  workers.”  In  an  amazingly  frank  condemnation  of  his 
country’s  economy,  I.  N.  Buzdaiov,  an  economist  with  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  lamented  that  ”...  profitability,  efficiency 
and  quality  play  virtually  no  role  in  the  work  of  state  and  collective 
farms.”"'  The  absence  of  faith  of  Soviet  workers  in  the  agricultural 
system's  validity  is  demonstrated  vividly  by  the  vast  differences 
between  state  and  collective  farm  productivity  on  one  hand  and 
that  of  the  workers’  private  plots  on  the  other.  The  appallingly  low 
output  of  state  farms  is  well  known  and  a  direct  cause  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  dependence  upon  Western  grain  imports.  Less  well  known, 
is  the  fact  that  the  workers'  one  to  several-acre  plots,  constituting 
only  1.4  percent  of  the  available  farmland,  produce  61  percent  of 
the  country’s  potatoes,  54  percent  of  the  fruit,  34  percent  of  the 
eggs,  30  percent  of  the  vegetables  and  29  percent  of  meat  and 
milk!57  These  figures  suggest  that  Soviet  deficiencies  in  agricultural 
organization  and  incentives,  rather  than  the  abilities  of  the  workers 
tb  es,  account  most  readily  for  the  deplorable  food  shortages 

t  the  country.  Such  figures  also  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
>ce  of  a  ”.  .  .  judicious  (re)orientation  and  state 
jlicy”  that  improves  rural  housing,  child  care, 
et  opportunities  and  consumer  services5*— in  short,  an 

ui  til  nwt;  u  J  revolutionary  political,  bureaucratic  and  economic 
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transformation  that  redirects  military  expenditures  to  the  consumer 
and  rural  economies— the  debilitating  burdens  of  agricultural 
backwardness  will  continue  unabated.  Since  many  of  the  popular 
demonstrations  have  been  related  to  food  shortages,  the  concern  of 
Soviet  leaders  with  the  continuing  agricultural  ossification  is  easily 
understood. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  forced  to  rely  increasingly  on  hard 
currency  earning  enterprises  because  of:  (1)  the  need  to  import  vast 
amounts  of  agricultural  goods;  (2)  the  low  level  of  industrial 
innovation  and  the  need  for  Western  technoloical  “transfusions;” 
and  (3)  the  need  to  subsidize  the  Eastern  European  allies  (whose 
economies,  like  that  of  the  USSR  are  similarly  plagued  and  suffer 
dislocations  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  Polish  economy  as  well).1* 
While  foreign  military  sales  are  an  important  source  of  such 
income,  energy  sales  constitute  the  lion’s  share  (72  percent)  of  their 
export  earnings.40  However,  the  Soviet  Union’s  ability  to  resolve  its 
economic  and  political  problems  will  be  constrained  by  : 

•  rapidly  falling  commodity  prices  for  petroleum  and  increased 
Soviet  and  East  European  energy  consumption; 

•  growing  exhaustion  of  easily  recoverable  assets  and  the 
inadequate  infrastructure  to  exploit  Siberian  and  the  Eastern 
territorial  riches  (where  85  percent  of  the  petroleum  potential 
lies);41  and 

•  reduced  access  to  and  increased  cost  of  Western  technology. 

Although  the  quality  of  life  for  the  average  Soviet  citizen  is  the 

best  ever,  its  current  stagnation  comes  at  a  dangerous  time 
according  to  Crane  Brinton,  author  of  Anatomy  of  Revolution, 
when  continued  material  improvement  is  expected.41  It  also  comes 
at  a  time  of  (I)  calls  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  redistribution  of 
wealth  to  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  Muslims  and  Central 
Asians  who  reside  east  and  south  of  the  Urals,  a  development 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Great  Russians,  Slavs  and  Balts  living  in 
European  Russia;  (2)  a  rapidly  declining  hard  currency  accounts 
balance41  and  a  growing  debt  service  burden,44  and  (3)  heightened 
financial  obligations  and  political  deterioration  throughout  much 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  could  solve  many  of  these 
problems  by  reducing  its  level  of  military  spending  and  by 
rectifying  the  numerous  systemic  problems  discussed  above.  Such 
propsects,  however,  short  of  a  radical  transformation  of  the  Soviet 
politico-economic  ediface,  are  highly  unlikely. 
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Soviet  Demographic  Vunlerabilities.  In  the  previous  section,  we 
observed  the  profound  impacts  of  current  demograpic  trends  in  the 
Soviet  Union  upon  the  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
manpower.  Indeed,  the  impact  of  numerous  demographic  trends 
will  ripple  through  every  aspect  of  society  and  will  cause 
unprecedented  problems  for  Soviet  leaders.  These  trends,  analyzed 
perceptively  by  Murray  Feshbach,  the  foremost  US  authority  on 
Soviet  demographics,  so  alarm  the  Soviet  elite  that  they  have 
refused  to  publish  the  details  of  the  country's  1979  census/1  Their 
silence  is  a  striking  departure  from  their  publication  of  the  16 
volume  results  of  the  1 959  census  and  the  seven  of  1 970. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  trends  as  well  as  the 
Kremlin’s  sensitivity  to  them,  one  must  recognize  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  last  of  the  great  multinational  empires.  The  Great  Russians, 
the  dominant  ethnic  group  which  comprises  approximately  52 
percent  of  the  total  population,  control  either  directly  or  indirectly 
every  aspect  of  national  power:  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (CPSU),  the  national  and  republic  governments,  the 
military,  the  economy,  education,  the  national  academies,  and  the 
like/*  The  Great  Russians  have  maintained  their  primacy  through 
difficult  times  including  internal  instability,  global  war  and  intense 
postwar  competition  with  the  United  States;  however,  their 
primacy  has  not  gone  unchallenged.  Many  of  the  more  than  100 
nationalities,  speaking  more  than  150  languages  and  dialects,  have 
revolted  against  Great  Russian  control;  collaborated  and  fought 
with  the  Nazis  against  their  masters  during  World  War  II;  and 
stubbornly  resisted  and  continue  to  resist  linguistic  and  cultural 
Russification — which  would  establish  national  integration  and 
homogeneity  at  the  expense  of  the  national  identities  of  these 
groups. 

The  Russians  (henceforth  referring  to  the  ethnic/cultural  group) 
have  repeatedly  maintained  that  the  nationality  issue  is  artificial— a 
result  of  foreign  intervention  that  would  reverse  the  growing 
fraternal  solidarity  between  all  Soviet  citizens.  Because 
nationalism,  according  to  Leninist  doctrine,  is  a  remnant  and  tool 
of  reactionary  capitalism,  ‘‘bourgeois  propaganda  channelling 
nationalism  into  anti-Sovietism”  is  identified  as  the  culprit/7  While 
the  Russians  are  alarmed  by  the  nationalism  and  enmity  of  their 
Ukranian  Slavic  brothers  and  European  countrymen  (e.g.,  ethnic 
Poles  and  Germans,  Latvians,  Lithuanians  and  others),  they  are 
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most  sensitive  to  the  ferment  in  the  Central  Asian  republics.  They 
have  stressed  that: 


...  in  their  propaganda  for  the  Soviet  Central  Asian  republics,  including  the 
Turkmen  republic,  the  imperialist  centres  of  lies  and  disinformation  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  preaching  of  Pan-Islam  and  Pan-Turkism, 
bourgeois  nationalism  and  religious  prejudice.'* 


Apparently,  as  a  result  of  these  “great  efforts  to  introduce  ‘the 
flame  of  Islamic  rebirth’  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  destabilize 
.  .  .  the  republics  of  Central  Asia,””  great  interest  in  Islam,  a 
system  which  offers  a  competing  value  system  to  official  Marxism- 
Leninism  has  been  maintained  and  according  to  some  is  growing 
rapidly.  Indeed,  Soviet  leaders  lament  that: 


.  .  .  many  misguided  men  and  women,  accompanied  by  their  children,  have 
paid  homage  (o  various  graves  and  burial  grounds  .  .  .  they  make  sacrificial 
offerings,  pay  homage  to  graves,  .  .  .  beseech  the  saints  to  grant  one  plea  or 
another  . . .  and  perform  their  prayers  five  limes  a  day.’" 

The  four  demographic  trends  identified  below  are  vital  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  would  retain  their  political  status  quo 
because  the  shifting  patterns  of  population  growth  and  distribution 
threaten  to  undermine  the  dominance  of  the  Great  Russians  while 
imposing  upon  them  unsavory  economic  and  political  dilemmas. 
And  such  vulnerability  was  acknowledged  in  September  1981  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  when  he  noted  that 
“neither  we  nor  our  friends  are  immune  to  harmful  influences  and 
a  certain  revival  of  various  prejudices.5' 

The  most  ominous  demographic  trend  is  the  differential  rates  of 
population  growth  among  the  various  nationality  groups.  As  a 
result  of  higher  fertility  rates  of  the  Central  Asians  and  the  higher 
Great  Russia  mortality  rates  (which  have  climbed  40  percent  since 
1964)due  to  alcoholism,  increasing  suicides,  and  so  forth,  the  1970- 
79  rate  of  increase  of  the  Russians  and  other  Slavs  ( +  .7  percent)  is 
substantially  below  the  average  Muslim  rate  (+2.7  percent),  in 
general,  and  the  Uzbek  (  +  3.7  percent),  and  Tadzhik  (  +  3.5 
percent)  rates,  in  particular.52  In  short,  these  rates  explain  why  the 
Russians,  who  comprised  54.6  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1959,  are  expected  to  contribute  only  46-48  percent  of  the 
population  by  the  year  2000.” 
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Second,  males  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  failed  to  regain  their  pre- 
World  War  II  and  normal  share  of  the  population,  usually 
estimated  to  be  approximately  48.5  percent. 

The  current  male  percentage  of  the  population  is  46.7.  The 
situation  is  substantially  worse,  however,  for  the  Great  Russians 
(46.0  percent)  than  it  is  for  the  Central  Asians  such  as  the  Uzbeks 
(49  percent).'4  Furthermore,  Soviet  males,  who  live  a  full  10  years 
less  than  females,  have  the  singular  and  dubious  distinction  among 
citizens  of  the  world’s  developed  states  of  a  life  expectancy  rate 
which  plummeted  from  66  to  62-63  years  between  1966-80.”  Once 
again,  alcoholism,  suicides  and  inadequate  health  care,  especially 
among  the  20-44  year-old  Russians  are  the  major  causes. 

The  uneven  geographical  distribution  of  the  youngest  population 
cohorts  is  the  third  demographic  trend  of  import  to  the  Russians. 
Specifically,  the  percentage  of  Russian  0-9  year  olds  (14.8  percent 
of  the  population)  is  less  than  the  national  average  (16.8  percent) 
and  far  less  than  the  Uzbeks  (29.2  percent)  and  their  Central  Asian 
brothers.  "  Numerous  reasons  account  for  the  decline  of  Russian 
youths  in  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic  (RSFSR): 
(1)  high  levels  of  female  alcoholism;  (2)  abortion  as  the  principal 
form  of  birth  control  (the  average  number  of  abortions  for  Russian 
women  is  six,  more  than  12  times  the  rate  for  US  women);’7  (3)  the 
widespread  use  of  artificial  milk  and  crowded  nurseries  where  the 
babies  are  placed  when  Russian  women  return  to  work;  and  (4)  the 
trend  of  the  European  Slavs  to  have  fewer  babies  than  mothers  in 
rural  Central  Asia.  The  result  is  a  steep  rise  in  Russian  infant 
mortality  and  a  drop  in  Russian  youths  relative  to  the  Central 
Asian  increases.  Hence,  by  the  year  2000,  approximately  85  percent 
of  all  Soviet  citizens  below  9  years  of  age  will  be  Moslems.’*  The 
long-term  prospects  for  continued  Russian  primacy  in  the  Soviet 
Union  become  highly  uncertain  in  such  a  scenario. 

Finally,  as  noted  in  the  previous  section,  the  Soviet  population  is 
aging.  However,  the  phenomenon,  which  is  tied  to  declining 
Russian  birth  rates  and  declining  Central  Asian  mortality  rates,  is 
most  notable  once  again  among  the  Russians.  Moreover,  the 
figures  in  the  table  below  demonstrate  that  the  Russians’  position 
relative  to  the  Central  Asians  will  continue  to  deteriorate.” 


Average  Age  by  Year 


Grouping 

ALL  USSR 

RSFSR 

UZBEKISTAN 

1975 

2S.7 

31.1 

17.8 

2000 

33.1 

37.1 

21.7 

Clearly,  the  Muslim  population  is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  other  populations  of  the  USSR.  Between  1979  and  2000,  the 
percent  of  the  entire  Soviet  population  made  up  by  Central  Asians 
will  rise  from  16.5  to  30  percent,  while  the  percent  of  Great 
Russians  will  fall  from  52.4  percent  to  46-48  percent.'"' 

Some  of  the  implications  of  these  trends  have  been  identified 
already:  (1)  increased  pension  costs  which  will  divert  money  from 
needed  investment;  (2)  increased  adherence  to  Islam  which  will 
challenge  the  primacy  of  Marxism-Leninism;  (3)  demands  from  the 
Asian  republics  for  a  reorientation  of  investment  and  redistribution 
of  wealth;  and  (4)  severe  manpower  shortages  in  European  Russia 
which  will  occur  (despite  the  origination  of  60  percent  of  the  Soviet 
GNP  in  the  RSFSR)*'  because  few  Central  Asians  are  inclined  to 
move  to  the  region  where  they  do  not  speak  the  language,  find  the 
culture  alien,  and  themselves  the  butt  of  racial  antagonism.  Such 
shortages  will  be  exacerbated  if  the  military  continues  to  call  up 
approximately  700,000  18  year-olds  to  maintain  the  4.8  million 
man  Red  Army.*2  !n  addition  to  these  problems,  military  reliability 
and  effectiveness  are  likely  to  decline,  and  serious  constraints  upon 
Soviet  foreign  policy  may  become  evident.*'  Moreover,  the 
Russians  take  little  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  their 
traditional  efforts  to  resolve  the  nationalities  problem  have  been 
disappointingly  slow  and  ineffective.** 

Political  and  Ideological  \  ulnerubiHlies.  The  economic, 
agricultural  and  demographic  vulnerabilities  described  above 
confront  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  particularly  acute 
dilemma.  The  physical  separation  of  resources  from  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  labor  shortages  west  of  the  Urals  and  an  inadequate 
transportation  infrastructure  to  connect  resources  and  capital 
assets  with  the  future  labor  supply  will  force  Soviet  leaders  to 
consider  two  basic  options.*'  The  first  entails  relocating  existing 
industrial  assets  and  building  future  industrial  installations  in 
Central  Asia  to  exploit  the  abundance  of  labor,  reduce 


transportation  costs  and,  ultimately,  to  lower  production  costs. 
The  problem  with  this  strategy  has  been  understood  by  the  Soviet 
leadership  for  decades.  It  will  amount  to  a  massive  redistribution  of 
wealth  and  probably  would  require  a  substantial  redirection  of 
investment  monies  from  the  military;  no  doubt  a  policy  fraught 
with  danger  for  its  proponents.  An  “eastern”  investment  strategy 
would  certainly  incur  Great  Russian  and  Slavic  resentment  given 
these  peoples’  racial  and  religious  hostility  toward  their 
countrymen  as  well  as  the  increasingly  resource-constrained 
environment.**  Increasing  investments  in  areas  closer  to  contested 
and  vulnerable  border  areas  with  the  PRC  complicates  the  Soviet 
Eastern  strategy. 

As  another  possibility,  the  Politburo  could  encourage  its  Muslim 
and  Asiatic  population  to  resettle  west  of  the  Urals.  Such  a  labor 
relocation,  however,  would  be  unlikely  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
the  delay  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  access  to  and 
development  of  eastern  natural  resources;  further  reduced  eastern 
agricultural  production  due  to  the  heightened  immigration  of  male 
farm  workers;  the  unattractiveness  of  European  Russia’s  religious 
and  cultural  environments  to  the  eastern  peoples;  and  the  racial 
animosity  toward  and  economic  threat  posed  by  the  easterners  to 
their  western  countrymen  who  traditionally  have  been  primus  inter 
pares  in  every  institution  of  influence  in  Soviet  life.*7  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union’s  decisions  regarding  this  dilemma  will  be  made 
within  a  context  of  (1)  Great  Russian  chauvinism  toward  all  other 
Soviet  nationalities;  (2)  a  debate  among  the  Russians  about  whether 
future  Soviet  greatness  is  to  be  found  within  a  western  or  a 
Slavophile  context  which  extols  the  historical  and  cultural 
uniqueness  of  the  country’s  Slavic  elements;  and  (3)  an  apparent 
widespread  sense  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  ideology 
has  lost  its  relevance  and  the  government  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  the  increasingly  complex  and  interdependent 
national  and  global  environments. “  This  third  context  would  be 
manifested  by  increased  numerical  and  vociferous  levels  of  the 
dissidents,*’  growing  political  apathy  and  a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
religion  which  is  challenging  Marxism-Leninism  as  the  society’s 
primary  guiding  force.70 

The  difficult  determination  of  the  most  economically  efficient, 
yet  politically  feasible  manner,  of  dealing  with  these  problems  will 
require  innovative  and  flexible  thinking  by  CPSU  and  government 
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leaders  along  with  popular  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their 
decisions.  As  noted  above,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  government 
decision  will  meet  with  uncritical  acclaim  because  of  the  country’s 
political  apathy  and  heterogeneity.  Even  if  popular  acceptance 
could  be  assured,  the  chances  of  an  actual  decision  being  made  is 
uncertain. 

In  effect,  the  decisions  to  identify  priorities  and  to  redistribute 
wealth  require  some  flexibility  and  decentralization.  Yet  this  is 
hardly  the  first  time  that  such  needs  have  been  prescribed.  Lenin’s 
New  Economic  Policy,  Leibermanism  in  the  1960’s,  and  the 
management  by  objective  approach  adopted  b>  Alexei  Kosygin  in 
the  early  1970’s  are  the  precursors  of  Yuri  Andropov’s  current 
initiatives.”  The  unhappy  condition  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  that 
broad-based  social  change  either  is  not  implemented  at  all  or  it  is 
done  haltingly  and  inefficiently,  at  best. 

There  are  several  straightforward  explanations  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  limited  ability  to  reform.  A  major  cause  is  the  country’s 
massive  and  rigid  party  and  government  bureaucracies.  Their  size 
and  fragmentation  contribute  to  inertia.  Furthermore,  the  myth  of 
the  CPSU  as  the  sole  repository  of  truth  and  its  status  as  the  only 
party  needed  in  a  classless  society  to  function  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  proletariat  places  every  national  decision  and  development— no 
matter  how  trivial — under  its  aegis.  Consequently,  the  CPSU  must 
meddle  in  every  matter,  often  imposing  inappropriate  “solutions” 
from  the  top  and  causing  delay  when  questions  are  debated 
upwards  through  the  hierarchy  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
democratic  centralism.” 

Second,  even  a  stultified  and  obstructed  bureaucracy  can  be 
motivated  to  act  by  a  strong  leader.  However,  Soviet  leaders  no 
longer  enjoy  the  omnipotence  of  Stalin.  The  acceptance  by 
Khrushchev  oi  a  concensus-based  Politburo,  designed  to  prevent 
Stalinist  abuses  in  the  future,  has  been  strengthened  over  the  years. 
Consequently,  the  power  of  each  successive  first  secretary  and 
plenipotentiary  has  been  reduced.  Within  this  general  trend, 
numerous  reasons  and  hints  indicate  that  Mr.  Andropov,  though 
powerful,  has  yet  to  consolidate  his  power  and  remains  limited  in 
the  scope  and  depth  of  reformation  he  can  pursue.”  Furthermore, 
at  68  years  of  age  and  in  frail  health,  his  longevity  at  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Soviet  state,  will  be  rather  limited.  Third,  is  the  problematic 
nature  of  the  data  available  to  the  decisionmakers.  In  the  Soviet 
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Union,  high-level  party  functionaries  still  remember  Stalin’s  legacy 
to  kill  the  messenger  bearing  bad  news.  Although  no  longer  fearing 
for  their  lives  in  the  event  of  mission  failure,  CPSU  functionaries 
recognize  that  their  own  advancement  depends  on  their  mission 
success.  Naturally,  such  pressures  in  the  face  of  adverse  economic, 
societal  and  cultural  obstacles  result  in  sycophancy  and  generate 
falsification  of  information  by  commission  or  omission  throughout 
the  chain  of  command.  Furthermore,  as  one  would  expect  in  a 
garrison  state  with  Russian  cultural  antecedents,  every  issue  affects 
national  security  and,  therefore,  is  shrouded  in  secrecy.  The 
resulting  compartmentalization  of  information  means  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  left  hand  often  is  unaware  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  right.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  genuine  loyal  opposition 
precludes  the  attenuation  of  the  distorted  information  problem. 

Ideological  considerations  provide  an  additional  set  of 
constraints  to  flexibility  in  dealing  with  extant  economic  and  social 
problems.  Because  Marxism-Leninism  is  viewed  as  a  set  of 
prescriptions,  in  addition  to  an  explanation  of  current  and  past 
social  developments,  the  Soviet  Union  is  limited  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  can  pursue  certain  palliatives  such  as  greater  economic 
decentralization.  Also,  due  to  the  ideology’s  revolutionary  ethos, 
Soviet  leaders  find  it  difficult  to  abandon  obligations  such  as  its  $9 
million  per  day  subsidation  of  the  Cuban  economy  at  a  time  when 
Soviet  hard  currency  reserves  are  dangerously  low.’4.  Hence,  the 
ideological  gurus  find  difficulty  in  maneuvering  since  their 
orthodox  interpretation  of  ideology  justifies  their  own  primacy 
within  the  CPSU,  the  primacy  of  the  CPSU  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  “progressive” 
world.  In  short,  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  the  ideology 
would  undermine  the  very  raison  d’etre  and  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet 
hierarchy,  Party  and  State. 

Related  to  the  above  is  the  implication  of  change  for  Soviet 
dissidents  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  The  Kremlin  has  long 
resisted  substantial  departures  at  home  and  within  its  alliance  from 
its  own  mandated  policies.  To  the  extent  that  the  Soviets  permit 
reform  at  home  or  in  East  Europe,  they  acknowledge  limits  to  the 
universality  of  their  ideology,  open  the  door  to  demands  for  more 
change  and  ultimately  risk  losing  control  of  the  Party,  the  State  and 
the  Empire.  Interestingly,  while  Soviet  leaders  are  obligated  to  limit 
reform  at  home  and  abroad  due  to  ideological  imperatives,  their 
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endorsement  of  Basket  4  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (as  well  as 
greater  interaction  with  the  West)  not  only  commits  them  to  the 
observance  of  fundamental  human  rights  but  also  gives  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  the  formal  right  to  critique  Soviet  performance 
in  this  regard.  Once  again,  those  in  the  Kremlin  find  it  difficult  to 
move  in  cither  direction. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  is  beset  with  difficult  domestic  problems 
but  lacks  many  of  the  means  necessary  to  deal  with  them.  Inasmuch 
as  the  traditional  “muddling  through”  response  is  likely  to  prove 
unsatisfactory  '  in  the  absence  of  major  structural,  ideological  and 
military  reforms  (all  of  which  are  highly  unlikely),  one  well 
understands  why,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  domestic  situation;  one 
analyst  has  concluded  that  from  the  crest,  all  directions  are  down 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  '’  In  any  event,  the  combined  effect  of  the 
domestic  problems  described  above  is  likely  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  less,  rather  than  more,  interested  in  confrontation  with  the 
United  States. 

SOVIET  MILITARY  VULNERABILITIES  AND 
UNCERTAINTIES 

The  disturbing  military  developments  cited  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  essay  and  the  1981  and  1983  publications  of 
Soviet  Military  Power  leave  little  room  to  doubt  the  massive 
strength  and  potential  of  the  Soviet  military.  The  development  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  arsenal  that  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  continuing  modernization  and  augmentation 
of  Soviet  conventional  forces  in  Europe,  its  blue-water  navy  and 
long-range  power  projection  assets  are  troubling.  When  one  views 
these  developments  through  the  prism  of  Soviet  military  doctrine 
that  is  characterized  by  an  offensive  orientation  and  an  emphasis 
upon  seizing  the  initiative  with  an  overabundance  of  forces,  the 
concerns  of  US  national  security  planners  appear  well-founded. 
Specifically,  some  fear  that  in  certain  crisis  scenarios,  US 
decisionmakers  may  be  forced  to  acquiesce  to  Soviet  demands  or  be 
less  capable  of  pursuing  US  interests  with  confidence.  At  worst,  it 
is  feared  that  Soviet  leaders  might  be  tempted  to  seize  the  initiative 
and  exploit  their  military  potential  in  a  decapitating  preemptive 
strike  against  the  United  States.’7  Estimates  in  various  nuclear 


exchange  scenarios  that  the  United  States  would  suffer  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  casualties  than  the  Soviet  Union,  lend  a 
frightening  plausibility  to  these  speculations  and  help  to  explain 
why  the  adequacy  of  the  US  defense  posture  is  increasingly 
questioned  by  many.7''  On  a  less  star!,  but  equally  important  level  is 
the  concern  in  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  effort 
to  exploit  its  only  influential  foreign  policy  instrument,  will  in¬ 
creasingly  use  its  intimidating  military  capability  to  pursue  its 
principal  foreign  policy  objective:  the  estrangement  of  the  United 
States  from  its  allies.  Such  an  objective  would  be  achieved,  in  large 
part,  by  demonstrating  that  the  correlation  of  forces  increasingly 
favors  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  raising  questions  in  the  minds  of 
American  leaders  and  their  allies  about  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  crucial  US  and  Western  interests. 

Strategic  Military  Uncertainties.  The  military  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  threaten  the  United  Slates  and  its  allies  with 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  has  been 
analyzed  in  many  fora.  Without  denying  the  potency  and  genuine 
threat  emanating  from  the  Soviet  military  arsenal,  a  growing  body 
of  literature  has  focused  on  the  vulnerabilities  of  Soviet  military 
power  and  the  uncertainties  which  surely  complicate  the 
assessments  of  national  security  planners  in  the  Kremlin.”  With 
regard  to  Soviet  strategic  capabilities.  Robert  Kennedy  of  the  US 
Army  War  College,  and  Benjamin  Lambeth,  a  noted  student  of 
Soviet  military  strategy,  have  concluded,  independently,  that 
Soviet  strategic  planners  who  are  better  aware  of  their  own 
vulnerabilities  than  American  worst-case  force  planners  (who  must 
emphasize  all  plausible  capabilities  of  their  adversary),  can  hardly 
afford  to  feel  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  a  successful  Soviet 
preemptive  strike.  Kennedy  and  Lambeth  argue  that  the  Soviet 
Union  (1)  has  never  fired  a  strategic  missile  at  random  or  on  short 
notice,  many  misiles  at  once  or  exploded  a  nuclear  warhead  at  the 
end  of  a  test  flight;  (2)  maintains  lower  ICBM  alert  and  reliability 
rates  than  the  comparable  US  missiles;  (3)  has  derived  its  missile 
data  from  unrepresentative  tests  (such  as  east  to  west  test  flights 
rather  than  the  north  to  south  trajectory  required  of  an  actual 
attack  against  the  United  States);  (4)  remains  uncertain  about  its 
ability  to  coordinate  the  timing  of  the  hundreds  of  warheads  that 
would  constitute  a  preemptive  strike  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP)  and  fratricide;  and  (5)  confronts 
numerous  additional  complicating  variables  and  imprecise 
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doctrinal  questions  about  the  initiation,  duration,  dynamics  and 
controllability  of  nuclear  war.  Further,  to  support  their  position, 
Kennedy  and  Lambeth  assert  that  the  risks  of  miscalculation 
provide  ample  discouragement  to  the  normally  cautious  Soviets. 
Indeed,  they  ask  why  should  the  Soviet  elite — whose  ideology  has 
preordained  their  victory,  who  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  the 
desirable  and  the  necessary,  and  who  recognize  that  nuclear  war 
might  undo  their  advances  toward  the  Communist  millenium — 
contemplate  such  cataclysmic  initiatives  when  patience  is  certain  to 
deliver  the  millenium  into  their  hands?"’ 

In  addition  to  questions  about  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  and 
doctrinal  uncertainties,  Soviet  planners  cannot  be  sure  of  the  US 
response  in  a  preemptive  scenario.  They  know  that  the  United 
States  is  undertaking  numerous  initiatives,  partially  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  Union’s  massive  military  expansion  of  the  last  two 
decades,  to  assure  the  command  and  control,  survivability,  and, 
therefore,  assured  retaliatory  lethality  of  its  strategic  arsenal." 
They  also  know  that  even  if  a  preemptive  strike  against  US  ICBMs 
were  successful,  they  might  have  to  contend  with  the  two  remaining 
legs  of  the  triad: 

•  (with  the  deployment  of  the  Trident  D-5  missile)  the  mobile, 
relatively  invulnerable  and  counter-silo  capable  SLBM  fleet— 
which  contains  much  of  America’s  strategic  nuclear  arsenal;  and 

•  the  intercontinental  bomber  fleet— which,  although  currently 
capable  of  penetrating  Soviet  anti-air  defense  in  great  numbers, 
will  become  even  deadlier  with  the  deployment  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  the  stealth  technology.  Whether  US  ICBMs 
would  be  launched  on  warning;  whether  an  American  President 
would  be  driven  by  fear,  desperation  or  vindictiveness  to  order  a 
counter-value  strike;  and  whether  the  potent  US  forward-based 
systems  in  Europe  and  other  locations  on  the  USSR’s  periphery,  as 
well  as  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  would  be  unleashed  against  Soviet 
military,  other  counterforce  and  key  industrial  targets  are  questions 
that  are  certain  to  bedevil  Soviet  strategists  and  urge  them  toward 
caution." 

What  the  military  and  political  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  do  know  is 
that  the  relatively  low  number  of  high-value  Soviet  military  targets; 
the  excessive  concentration  of  Soviet  industry  (50  percent  of  the 
Soviet  industrial  output  comes  from  less  than  200  plants)  and 
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transportation  assets  which  could  not  be  easily  protected  against  a 
US  bottlenecking  strategy;* 1  and,  most  importantly,  the  potential 
fragility  of  Great  Russian  control  over  the  political,  economic, 
social,  military  and  cultural  institutions  of  their  vast  multinational 
empire  would  be  threatened  by  a  retaliatory  strike  of  even  a  small 
portion  of  US  strategic  warheads.*4  Despite  the  resources  directed 
toward  civil  defense,  Soviet  planners  cannot  be  certain  that  such 
efforts  would  allow  them  to  escape  the  effects  of  US  retaliation, 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  continue  to  play  a 
dominant  role  in  the  Communist  world.*'  In  the  calculus  of 
Clausewitz,  the  Prussian  military  theorist  often  cited  by  Lenin, 
Soviet  military  operations  are  not  undertaken  out  of  concert  with 
political  realities.  From  this  perspective,  a  preemptive  strike  against 
the  United  States  would  violate  the  most  elementary  dictum  of  war. 

Conventional  Military  Uncertainties.  While  not  denying  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  the  most  frightening  conventional  military 
force  ever  assembled,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  the  Red 
Army  faces  numerous  problems  and  uncertainties  that  are  bound  to 
impose  moderation  even  upon  its  most  optimistic  advocates. 

Soviet  military  theory  extols  the  virtues  of  speed,  shock  and 
surprise  to  achieve  a  quick  victory.  Nevertheless,  John 
Mearsheimer  has  argued  persuasively  that  the  need  to  reinforce 
Soviet  units  comprising  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces-Germany 
(GSFG)  precludes  the  USSR  from  achieving  strategic  surprise.  He 
also  maintains  that  the  most  gross  Warsaw  Pact  advantages 
disappear  when  the  static  quantitative  ratios  comparing  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  inventories — manpower,  tank,  artillery,  and  so 
forth — are  translated  into  the  more  realistic  armor  division 
equivalents  (which  take  mobility,  firepower  and  survivability  into 
account).  Mearsheimer  argues  that  ratios  based  on  divisional 
equivalents  do  not  give  the  Pact  the  necessary  wherewithal  to  punch 
quickly  through  NATO  forward  defenses  and  rush  to  the  Rhine, 
especially  when  the  capabilities  of  the  sizable  French  army  are 
factored  into  the  equation.  Furthermore,  force-to-space  ratios 
created  by  urban  sprawl,  natural  geographic  features  and  prepared 
NATO  defenses  will  force  critical  Warsaw  Pact  follow-on  echelons 
and  formations  to  mass,  (hereby  becoming  highly  vulnerable  to 
long-range  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  as  envisioned  by 
NATO  strategy  and  the  US  military’s  new  AirLand  Battle  concept. 
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These  arguments  are  among  those  Mearsheimer  marshals  to 
conclude  that,  in  the  absence  of  delayed  NATO  mobilization,  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  win  quickly  in  Central  Europe.'*  Because  of  a 
Soviet  need  to  win  quickly,  Mearsheimer’s  conclusion  supports  the 
view  of  Lambeth,  who  argues  below,  that  in  light  of  certain 
advantages  that  occur  to  a  defender,  the  denial  of  quick  victory 
may  be  adequate  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union. 

.  .  .  the  chances  of  success  are  heavily  bouml  up  with  the  correctness  of 
planning  assumptions  and  opportunities  for  regrouping  are  likely  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  Countries  on  the  receiving  end  that  are  politically  bound  to 
defensive  and  reactive  strategics  have  options  lor  flexibility  generally  denied 
to  those  who  would  start  a  war.  In  many  cases,  the  defender  might  need  only 
be  capable  of  disrupting  the  attacker's  designs  to  forestall  defeat."' 


Additional  problems  and  vulnerabilities  confront  Soviet  military 
leaders  (who  also  are  likely  to  base  their  plans  upon  worst-case 
scenarios)  which  are  likely  to  cause  them  to  ponder  their  own 
assessments  of  the  combat  capabilities  of  their  forces.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  qualitative  in  nature  and,  therefore,  not  easily 
integrated  into  a  force-level  calculus.  Their  importance, 
nevertheless,  was  not  lost  to  Stalin  who  identified  the  quality  of 
commanders,  stability  in  the  rear,  morale  of  the  Army  and  the 
quality  of  divisions  as  four  of  the  five  permanently  operating 
factors  which  affect  the  outcome  of  war."  Nor  has  the  need  for 
more  frequent  and  realistic  training,  the  abolition  of  alcoholism  in 
the  armed  forces,  better  troop  discipline  arid  less  rigid  command 
and  control  been  lost  on  current  Soviet  military  officials — who 
recently  have  been  allocating  increased  space  to  these  concerns  in 
Krasnaya  Zvezda  (Red  Star),  the  offical  newspaper  of  the  Soviet 
military.” 

Otto  P.  Chaney,  Richard  Clayberg,  and  Edward  Corcoran, 
analysts  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  and  experts  on  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  militaries,  have  identified  numerous 
nonquantitative  considerations  that  bedevil  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  military  planners."0  In  the  area  of  training,  they  have 
identified  the  following  as  sources  of  problems:  (1)  the  absence  of 
troop  initiative  caused  by  over-supervision,  rote  learning  and 
training  exercises  which  rely  heavily  on  simulators  at  the  expense  of 
real-time  exercises;"'  (2)  little  attention  to  map  reading  and  basic 
land  navigation  skills  that  would  be  required  in  an  unfamiliar  and 
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fast-moving  battlefield  environment;*2  (3)  the  absence  since  World 
War  11  of  any  combat  experience  against  a  sophistcated  adversary; 
and  (4)  the  dearth  of  combat  training  (and  ammunition)  given  to 
Muslim  and  other  nationality  group  troops  who  are  considered 
unreliable.*’ 

The  personnel  area  provides  additional  vulnerabilities  that  surely 
concern  Soviet  political  and  military  leaders.  Examples  are  high 
turnover  rates,  physical  beatings  of  new  conscriptees  by  senior 
troops,  inedible  food,  absence  of  a  professional  NCO  corps,  and 
racially  generated  violence  between  Great  Russians  and  various 
minorities.  These  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  Army  are  unlikely  to 
inspire  espirit  de  corps  or  confidence  in  the  coordination  of  military 
operations  among  Soviet  force  planners  and  technicians.*4 

Additionally,  Soviet  leaders  probably  anticipate  problems 
involving  command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence 
(C^I)  which  could  well  result  from  (1)  the  excessive  concentration 
of  authority  at  the  top  of  the  command  structure;*’  (2)  the  inability 
of  increasing  numbers  of  recruits  to  communicate  effectively  in 
Russian  (the  sole  language  of  command  and  control);*6  (3)  the 
discipline  of  troops  who  have  been  beaten  and  abused;*7  (4) 
epidemic  levels  of  drunkeness  at  all  levels  of  rank;**  and  (5)  the 
mutual  distrust  and,  on  occasion,  antagonism  between  Soviet 
Army  troops  and  their  “fraternal”  Eastern  allies  whose  homelands 
stand  to  be  destroyed  in  any  future  European  conflict.”  Such 
problems  could  well  stifle  the  initiative  and  timeliness  of  Soviet 
responses;  reduce  Pact  ability  to  exploit  tactical  advantages  on  the 
fast-moving  and  confused  future  battlefield;  and  leave  Soviet  C3I 
networks  vulnerable  to  information  deception  and  denial. 

Finally,  serious  problems  and  vulnerabilities  imposed  by 
geography  (e.g.,  the  absence  of  natural  borders;  the  threat  of  a 
two-front  war;  easily  inierdictabie  naval  choke  points), 
maintenance  and  resupply  (e.g.,  lines  of  communication  passing 
through  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  and  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Friendship  Pipeline  System  and  rail 
transshipment  points  to  NATO  interdiction),  and  logistics  cannot 
be  viewed  with  equanimity  by  Sosiet  leaders."’0  Evidence  of 
concern  with  these  and  oilier  problems  is  abundant  in  the  pages  of 
Red  Star  which  suggests  that  Soviet  military  planners  may  concur 
with  a  conclusion  of  London’s  prestigious  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies: 


The  overall  balance  continues  to  be  such  as  to  make  military  aggression  a 
highly  risky  undertaking.  Though  tactical  redeployments  could  provide  a 
local  advantage  in  numbers  sufficient  to  allow  an  attacker  to  believe  that  he 
might  achieve  tactical  success,  there  would  still  appear  to  be  insufficient 
overall  strength  on  either  side  to  guarantee  victory.  The  consequences  for  an 
attacker  would  be  unpredictable,  and  the  risks,  particularly  of  nuclear 
escalation,  incalculable.1*' 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  prominent  student  of  Soviet  affairs  and  military  doctrine 
lamented  recently  that: 

Most  assessments  of  Soviet  capability  emphasize  elements  that  contribute  to 
Soviet  strength.  By  contrast,  vulnerability  analysis  remains  undeveloped  in 
strategic  research. '•* 


There  are  good  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  US  national 
security  planners  concerned  with  the  capabilities  of  our  adversaries 
to  deny  the  basic  national  interests  of  and  to  bring  physical  damage 
to  the  United  States  is  well  founded.  An  overemphasis  on  Soviet 
vulnerabilities  could  well  lead  to  an  erroneous  assessment:  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  strong  or  dangerous  enough  to  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  critical  US  interests,  and  thus  does  not  justify  the 
expenditure  of  American  defense  dollars  to  maintain  a  secure  and 
credible  deterrent  force. 

In  evaluating  the  domestic  and  military  problems  and 
vulnerabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  various  analysts  have  seized 
upon  these  shortcomings  over  the  last  65  years  to  predict  the  demise 
of  the  Soviet  state.'83  Yet,  the  speculation  of  Soviet  dissident 
Andrei  Amalrik  about  whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  survive  until 
1984  can  now  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.104  Corroboration  is 
furnished  by  the  CIA’s  recent  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
concludes  that  while  problems  certainly  exist,  they  neither  presage 
the  “Decline  of  an  Empire,”  nor  attenuate  the  Soviet  threat.’05 
Those  who  would  argue  to  the  contrary  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  Russian  proverb:  “All  that  trembles  does  not  fall.”  Indeed, 
rather  than  causing  the  Soviet  leaders  to  abandon  their  military 
expenditures,  forsake  their  national  objectives,  and  decentralize  the 
Soviet  state  with  all  its  attendant  revolutionary  implications,  these 
problems  may  have  an  opposite  effect.  They  may  encourage  the 
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“hounded  bear”  to  pursue  its  objectives  more  recklessly  while  it 
still  possesses  the  initiative  and  most  military  requisites. '°‘  In  short, 
American  complacency  stemming  from  an  overemphasis  on  Soviet 
vulnerabilities  would  be  imprudent  and,  potentially,  cataclysmic. 

Vulnerability  analysis,  however,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
strategic  calculus.  The  recognition  of  Soviet  weaknesses  is  crucial 
to  the  fashioning  of  sensible  and  realistic  policies  to  deal  with  that 
superpower.  Soviet  economic  and  agricultural  deficiencies  must  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  trade  policy,  and  military 
weaknesses  can  guide  the  development  of  military  operations  and 
doctrine  designed  to  deter  a  Soviet  resort  to  force  in  a  crisis 
situation.  Simultaneously,  vulnerability  analysis  may  assure  that 
the  United  States  does  not  overreact  to  the  threat. 

Hence,  the  ultimate  goals  of  US  security  policy  must  remain  the 
maintenance  of  a  military  capability  that  deters  the  Soviet  Union 
from  using  military  force,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  pursuit  of  its 
political  objectives,  and  the  development  of  stable  and  mutually 
beneficial  bilateral  US-Soviet  relations. 

As  noted  recently  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence 
Eagleburger,  the  maintenance  of  deterrence  is  the  country’s  most 
essential  goal.1*’  To  this  end,  the  continued  vigilance  of  the  Soviet 
threat  as  well  as  a  number  of  current  US  initiatives  to  assure  a 
military  balance  between  the  superpowers  is  necessary  and  well- 
advised.  Improvements  in  the  survivability  and  connectivity  of  the 
nation’s  nuclear  arsenal  and  command  structure;  the  deployment 
of  mobile,  survivable,  and  highly  accurate  strategic  missiles  such  as 
the  Trident  D-5  SLBM;  the  creation  of  a  rapidly  deployable  force 
to  defend  global  US  interests;  the  modernization  of  NATO’s 
nuclear  arsenal;  and  the  continued  modernization  of  the  strategic 
bomber  fleet  will  do  much  to  ensure  the  potency  of  the  US 
retaliatory  force.  Furthermore,  these  initiatives  will  discourage  the 
Soviet  Union  from  believing  that  the  threat  of  military  operations 
against  the  United  States  or  its  allies  or  a  preemptive  strike  against 
the  United  States  can  ever  result  in  anything  but  failure  imposed 
with  unacceptable  costs.  Such  a  realization  would  not  be  lost  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  which  has  a  supreme  appreciation  for  the  roles  of 
its  military  as  a  symbol  and  an  element  of  national  power. 

Many  of  the  initiatives  described  by  Secretary  Weinberger  in  his 
Annual  Report  to  Congress' 01  are  designed  to  exploit  many  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  vulnerabilities  described  above.  For  instance,  the 
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development  of  weapons  capable  of  destroying  Soviet  C^I  facilities 
in  a  conventional  war  can  capitalize  upon  vulnerabilities  stemming 
from  its  rigid  command  and  control  structure  and  reduce  the  Soviet 
ability  to  execute  planned  operations.  The  development  of  the 
AirLand  deep-strike  concept  also  is  designed  to  exploit  Soviet 
vulnerabilities  in  the  event  of  war  by  neutralizing  the  massed 
follow-on  echelons  crucial  to  Warsaw  Pact  military  operations 
while  bringing  the  battle  to  Pact  territory.  This  latter  thrust  will 
impose  a  real  cost  upon  the  East  European  Pact  allies  and  reduce 
their  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  the  extent  that  this  new 
strategy  can  increase  the  divergence  of  interests  between  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  and  reduce  Soviet  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
those  allies,  deterrence  in  Europe  is  strengthened. 

At  the  strategic  level,  a  targeting  plan  that  aimed  at  the  relatively 
few  critical  nodes  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  industrial,  communications 
and  transportation  infrastructures  and  the  elements  of  political  and 
social  control  by  the  Communist  Party,  in  general,  and  the  Great 
Russians,  in  particular,  might  allow,  in  the  words  of  Colin  Gray: 


...  the  centrifugal  forces  within  the  Soviet  empire  to  begin  to  bring  that 
system  down  from  within.'”’ 

Surely,  the  threat  of  the  disintegration  of  their  empire  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  major  upheavals  in  the  USSR  in  this  century 
occurred  in  the  midst  of  wartime  failures  (Russo-Japanese  War  and 
World  War  I)  would  constitute  powerful  deterrents  to  those  in  the 
Kremlin  who  might  contemplate  the  utility  of  military  operations  in 
pursuit  of  their  interests."0  In  the  same  vein,  deterrence  could  be 
strengthened  by  occasional  and  oblique  allusions  to  a  launch  on 
warning  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  first-strike1"  along  with  constant 
reminders  by  US  political  and  military  officials  that,  while  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  necessity  to  assure  its  ability  to 
respond  in  the  long  as  well  as  short-time  frames  to  aggression  at  all 
levels  of  the  conventional  and  nuclear  continuum,  war  may  not  be 
controllable  but  instead  could  escalate  to  total  and  horrific 
proportions.  Such  statements  will  (1)  demonstrate  US  resolve  to 
protect  its  interests  in  all  scenarios;  (2)  dispel  any  Soviet 
perceptions  that  they  could  achieve  a  victory  worth  having;  and 
thus,  (3)  induce  moderation  and  circumspection  rather  than 
boldness  in  military  initiatives  that  could  have  disasterous 


consequences  in  the  event  of  miscalculation.  Indeed,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sensitive  to  the  uncertainties  and  risks  stemming  from 
miscalculations  and  war,  as  Ye.  Rybkin  acknowledged: 


In  selling  for  oneself  detinue  and  concrete  goals  of  defeating  the  enemy  and 
preserving  one's  forces  and  placing  socie'-  in  a  special  situation  with  the 
beginning  of  military  action,  the  opposing  sides  arc  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  faced  wnn  (he  fad  (ha;  (hey  have  put  into  action  processes 
which  were  undesirable  Asa  result ,  war  hji  y  powerful  reverse  e/feel  on  the 
smut  pro<  esses  lor  In  fore  victory  or  defeat,  frequently  counter  to  the 
design  amt  plan j  insiigjioi  whu  h  unleashed  the  war.  [emphasis 

added|  ' 

The  Soviet  vulnerabilities  described  above  as  well  as  the  current 
political  climates  >n  the  United  Slates  and  Europe  make  the  present 
a  propitious  time  to  pursue  arms  control  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  increasingly  certain  prospects  of  the  deployment  of  108 
Pershing  11  and  464  ground  launched  cruise  missiles  on  NATO 
territory" 1  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union’s  expressed  concern  over  the 
French,  British  and  Chinese  nuclear  arsenals"4  provide  real 
incentives  to  negotiate  nonstrategic,  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements.1  !  Furthermore,  projected  demographic  trends, 
especially  those  indicating  manpower  shortages,  are  certain  to 
create  great  tension  between  the  Soviet  Army’s  manning 
requirements  (qualitative  and  quantitative)  and  the  labor  needs  of 
Soviet  agriculture  and  industry."*  The  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  find 
the  manpower  reductions  proposed  in  MBFR  talks  conveniently 
attractive."’  Relaxation  of  border  tensions  with  the  PRC  would 
further  accommodate  a  Soviet  manpower  shortage,  perhaps 
permitting  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  6  tank  and  41  motorized 
rifle  divisions  deployed  on  the  border  area."* 

Finally,  the  fact  that  Soviet  leaders  have  demonstrated  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  frightening  strategic  arsenal"*  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  they  will  become  more  amenable  to  genuine  and 
verifiable  strategic  arms  control  initiatives  as  Soviet  economic  and 
agricultural  problems  become  more  severe,  the  costs  of  maintaining 
their  internal  and  external  empires  escalate,  and  the  United  States 
begins  to  deploy  many  improved  weapons  systems  in  its  own 
strategic  arsenal."0 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  faltering  at  the  international, 
political  and  economic  levels,  thereby  facilitating  competition  by 
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the  United  States  and  its  allies  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  these 
settings.  Throughout  the  Third  World,  Soviet  ideology  as  a  moral 
force  and  model  of  development  increasingly  is  becoming 
impotent. 121  Also,  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  repression  of 
their  own  Muslim  populations  are  well  known  in  many  Third 
World  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  could  well  find  the  pursuit  of 
“national  liberation”  abroad  increasingly  difficult,  especially  when 
internal  deprivations  are  so  evident  in  the  Soviet  state.  Although 
the  USSR  has  been  a  willing  supplier  of  arms  to  Third  World 
clients'22  and  an  eager  exploiter  of  local  instability,  the  absence  of 
Soviet  economic  aid  as  well  as  internal  racism  and  political  heavy- 
handedness  have  prevented  the  Soviet  leaders  from  consolidating 
their  advantages  and  fulfilling  the  Leninist  anti-imperial  destiny 
Khrushchev  so  smugly  anticipated  in  the  1950’s.  Quite  simply, 
many  states  in  the  Third  World  are  loathe  to  buy  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  selling  and  when  they  do  buy,  they  carefully  guard  the 
prerogatives  of  their  hard-won  national  sovereignty. 125 

In  Europe,  detente  with  the  West  has  contributed  to  the 
increasing  disunity  within  the  Eastern  bloc.  While  Soviet  trade  with 
Europe  does  provide  the  former  with  potential  leverage,  it  also 
opens  the  Soviet  leadership  to  certain  problems  including  the  drain 
on  Soviet  hard  currency  assets,124  the  reliance  upon  Western 
technology  (at  the  expense  of  the  further  postponement  of  Soviet 
nonmilitary  R  &  D  developments),  and  the  example  viewed  by 
increasing  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens  that  Westerners  are  neither 
evil  nor  made  destitute  by  an  allegedly-doomed  economic  system 
that  cannot  meet  their  most  elementary  needs.'25  Hence,  with 
appropriate  controls  over  the  transfer  of  sensitive  technology,  it  is 
in  the  West’s  and  US  interests  to  continue  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  politcal  and  economic  arenas  where  the  West 
holds  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages. 

To  this  end,  improvements  in  and  augmentation  of  the  training 
of  US  civilian  and  military  personnel  in  the  Russian  language,  as 
well  as  in  Soviet  political,  economic  and  cultural  subjects  are 
critical  though  neglected  US  national  security  initiatives.  Similarly, 
the  continuation  of  cultural  exchanges  that  allow  Americans  to 
develop  a  realistic  understanding  of  Soviet  weaknesses  (as  well  as 
strengths)  and  which  demonstrate  American  strengths  (as  well  as 
weaknesses)  will  do  much  to  stabilize  Soviet-US  relations  in  ways 
entirely  amenable  to  US  interests  and  those  of  the  West. 
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Of  course,  these  recommendations  do  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  abandon  its  scrutiny  and  criticisms  of  Soviet  human 
rights  abuses  or  cease  to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  observe 
certain  basic  standards  of  national  behavior.1  u  After  all,  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  antithesis  of  many  fundamental  Western 
values  and  objectives.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  without 
serious  weaknesses  and  vulnerabilities  which  provide  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  and  ability  to  deter  aggression  while  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  has  argued: 
“We  .  .  .  work  on  our  own  and  with  our  friends  to  build  a  world 
order  compatible  with  our  values  and  our  interests.’” 21 
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